ques they'd been taught in class
and pool.

Men and women who make it to
this stage have already had their
physical endurance tested. One
week of diving physics and two
weeks of medical aspects have
been covered very, very
thoroughly.

The fifth week's first phase is
"problem solving." The instruc-
tors are mostly concerned with
one thing: Can their students
keep their cool in a tough situa-
tion when everything seems to go
wrong at once?

This is the most dangerous
phase of training. Students are on
their own, and the most frequent
mistake is panic. Safety observers
watch their every move while a
Master Diver medical specialist
waits poolside. There will be at
least one student who will try to
"drink the pool."

Master Chief Petty Officer
Charles Veasey, Master Diver
and medical specialist said,
"The instructors create 'pro-
blems' for the students to solve at
the bottom of the pool."

Pairs of students, 'dive buddies/
don full scuba gear, duck under
the surface in the shallow end of
the pool and head for deeper
water. A three minute timer
starts when they kick off the
wall. Unseen, an instructor drifts
above them waiting to dip down
and cause unexpected 'problems'
for the teams to solve. They en-
dure having their face masks pull-
ed off; their air valves turned
off; their hoses and harnesses tied
in knots. The teams have three
minutes to untangle the mess. If
they don't get their gear back on
before the clock runs out, the in-
structors make them do it again.

The instructors want students
to make their mistakes in the
pool. There are some crucial
lessons to be learned here where
the water is clear and warm, and
dry land is 25 feet away. "They
have to be comfortable in the
water, and they have to have con-
fidence in their own ability to
solve problems," said Lieutenant
Debra Bodenstadt, Dive School
Training Officer. They have to
learn to never, ever leave their

buddy. The instructors want them
all to rely on each other and to
vow "he's not leavin' me!" Stu-
dent divers who finish this train-
ing "realize that they met a
challenge and bested it," Master
Chief Petty Officer and Master
Diver William Brooks said. "They
also have to learn their limita-
tions," he added.

The relieved, exhausted
finishers of a week of underwater
problem solving call out "ladder
clear!" as they haul themselves
dripping and gasping back onto
dry land. Each looks their diving
partner in the eyes searching for
signs of unequal pupil size,
twitching, or facial lopsidedness
that are hints of potentially fatal
gas bubbles in the blood and
brain. They call out 'TEAM ONE
ON DECK-TEAM ONE OKAY!!"
as they pass each other in this
last final exam.

Petty Officer 2nd Class Michael

Garvin and his partner Petty
Officer 3rd Class Paul Puglise are
graduate problem solvers, still
dripping from their final exam.
Garvin said, "My grandfather
was a Navy diver. I was raised
with it. You have to keep going,
keep doing it, you have to want
it."

Successful problem solvers will
continue training and learn to
work with surface-supplied air
systems for divers in mainte-
nance and salvage procedure
training.

A Navy guided missile cruiser
waits at a Norfolk Naval Station,
Va., pier for underwater propeller
repairs to be finished. A team of
12 divers working with ships rig-
gers and engineers has taken just
two weeks to replace most of the
damaged propeller blades.

Petty Officer 2nd Class Dawn
Matteoni, the dive supervisor,
calls out "Mark time, diver

Stark signals his tender Petty Officer  1st  Class  (Diver)  Wilhelm

Solheim HI that all his equipment is right and he's ready for his turn under-
water.
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